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Explanatory 

This pamphlet is distributed by 
the author in the hope of stimu- 
lating thought and discussion, for 
the advancement of economic bet- 
terment and bringing about by 
peaceable means only, the inevitable 
change from existing conditions to 
fraternalism. It is copyrighted 
merely to prevent any unauthorized 
restriction upon its publication and 
circulation. 



Present Conditions 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to mention some 
objections to our existing economic methods and to 
offer suggestions for their betterment, to the end 
that life may be made happier and more useful 
for all. 

Our greatest activity in life is now devoted to 
business, to the earning of a living. If we were to 
regulate the work-a-day world properly, we could 
devote our greatest efforts to the higher life ; not to 
taking every possible advantage of each other, but 
to doing all we could for one another; not to self- 
ishness, but to mutual helpfulness. 

At the present time a man who devotes his atten- 
tion to business, to the acquisition and hoarding of 
wealth, to purely selfish pursuits, is likely to save 
money and thereby provide a competence for himself 
and family when his commercial usefulness ceases. 
Such a man is usually regarded as successful. On 
the other hand, a man who devotes himself to good 
works, to ministering to the spiritual and intellectual 
welfare of others, to the uplifting of humanity, 
receives very small remuneration for his services, 
and when old age overtakes him and his earlier 
usefulness ceases, he is penniless; he must work at 
some humiliating occupation or be dependent on his 
friends for support. Such a man is usually regarded 
as a failure, and his poverty compels him to feel 
that he is a failure. This condition of affairs is 
wrong, very wrong. We could right it if we would, 
and it is our duty to do so. 

The business life of the present day is merely an 
elaboration of the original purpose of producing and 
distributing the necessaries for the maintenance of 
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life; but the original purpose has been largely sub- 
ordinated by the desire on the part of distributors 
and leaders in production to accumulate for them- 
selves more than is required by them for ordinary 
needs or even for moderate luxuries. Business is 
now carried on chiefly for mere acquisition, so that 
to many of us it has become the principal object in 
life, thereby making religion, home life, and other 
things that should be worth while, of secondary 
importance. Commercialism now dominates us, and 
we have become so engrossed with money making 
that we have allowed our broader, deeper and larger 
vision of life to become dwarfed. Our present view 
is too narrow, too shallow, too circumscribed. 

Present day material success of any character, 
implies and necessitates the taking advantage of 
other people to their detriment, and not only does 
this influence extend to the few persons with whom 
the successful one comes in direct contact, but to 
many others who are remotely aflFected. 

Our competitive system of living is fundamentally 
wrong. We still cling to the crude and cruel law 
of the survival of the fittest, whereas we should 
adopt the higher and nobler law of mutuality, of 
doing as we would be done by. We should not 
wish all the good things of the world for ourselves, 
but should have a willingness to share them equally 
with others. 

A well known writer of today has very aptly 
said, "This is not a well-ordered world, nor as 
efficiently managed as the sum of human intelli- 
gence ought to be able to make it." 

All too frequently do we read of sorrow, suffering 
and suicides due to inability to procure employment. 
In sharp contrast are the many accounts of the 
aggravating actions and wastefully luxurious habits 
of those who possess immoderate wealth. 
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"What is a man going to do who is out of work 
and starving?" is a question that was asked the 
President of the United States during a speech at 
Cooper Union in New York City. The President's 
answer is reported to have been, "God knows; 
I don't." 

The problem of the unemployed is becoming one 
of the gravest problems of the day because it 
involves the very lives of the workers of the world, 
the people whose labor is necessary for the existence 
of all. This pamphlet suggests a possible solution 
of that problem. 

The cost of living is increasing so rapidly that 
the situation is growing truly alarming for the 
wage earner and his family, for his income is not 
enlarged to correspond with the advanced cost of 
supplies. 

The fear of want is one of the most distressing 
fears in this life. It may be stated, as a general 
proposition, that, other things being equal, the lack 
of money, or the fear of not obtaining enough to 
supply our needs, causes anguish, sorrow and suf- 
fering; whereas the possession of a reasonable 
amount, or the certainty of a reasonable income, 
causes happiness, or at least relieves us of the worry 
incident to its lack. 

There is enough in the world for all. The 
question is merely one of proper production and 
distribution. In both of these directions our pres- 
ent system is extremely faulty. 

The money interests of the country are now 
practically in control of the government and are 
exploiting it for themselves. The time is approach- 
ing, and in fact may be almost here, when the people 
themselves must rule, when those who perform the 
actual labor of the world will be properly com- 
pensated for that labor. 
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The financial rulers of the country and their 
chosen representatives in Congress have almost 
reached that point in their aggressions which is 
close to the limit of endurance on the part of the 
common people. 

We have no right to do anything for our own 
personal benefit which in any respect whatever 
detrimentally affects any other individual; there- 
fore the amassing of wealth by individuals should 
be an utter impossibility. 

The question whether business is good or poor 
is an important one at present, yet when reduced 
to its lowest terms, it is absurd. Good business, so 
called, is always wanted, yet must ultimately be 
followed by reaction. 

Hard times are the result of forced prosperity. 
They are improperly said to be caused by a lack 
of confidence. During the more prosperous periods, 
more goods are manufactured than are normally 
used, so when the over-stock becomes too large the 
workers are laid off. As they then receive no 
money with which to buy that which they have 
manufactured, they must go hungry and without 
clothing; which in turn brings about business de- 
pression. Many will say that the workers should 
save money for the periods of idleness. The owners 
of the industries do the saving, for when the 
workers have employment they receive no more 
than barely enough to keep themselves and their 
families in reasonable comfort. Hard times are 
unnecessary and need never occur. 

The sufferings of the poor, the ill-gotten gains 
of the rich, the prevalence of ignorance, and the 
existence of prostitution, are all the result of our 
necessity of making a living under the present 
competitive system. The fear of want makes, selfish 
beings of us. The present need of earning money 
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to keep body and soul together stunts moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth, causes domestic dis- 
tress, encourages crime, floods the world with grief, 
and fills the houses of prostitution with women. 

Our competitive method of existence and our 
greed for gain have brought the problem of living 
to a point where it is indeed a problem of the 
survival of the fittest, of the strong against the 
weak. 

What a sad, sad story is the history of child 
labor in this country ! Would we wish our children 
to enter the field of labor? Then why do we con- 
sent to profit, even though indirectly and remotely, 
by the labor of other children? It is a stigma and 
stain upon our civilization that child labor is 
tolerated at all, especially so, since able-bodied men 
are idle and seeking work and since such a large 
percentage of our people are engaged in non- 
productive employment, and many others frittering 
away their time in idleness. 

The conditions surrounding work in factories 
and other industries are in many instances so dis- 
tressing, and the labor consumes so much of the 
workers' vitality, that life is a perpetual torture to 
many of our fellow beings. These unfavorable 
conditions must be overcome. 

If we are compelled to earn a living by working 
at most any employment we can procure, we are 
not likely to manifest much interest in such duties, 
but if we have our choice of occupation and are not 
solely dependent on it for a livelihood, we shall 
probably enjoy the work, especially if we do not 
have to devote to it most of our waking hours. 

What is the real object and purpose of life, why 
do we live, and what are we here for? We are 
not in this world by chance. We are here for a 
specific purpose, and that purpose, the real object 



of life, is the education, the development and the 
advancement of our inner selves. Anything which 
defeats that purpose, defeats the very object of life. 
Whatever we do, should contribute to that end. 
Our competitive manner of living largely thwarts 
that end; hence we should abolish that method for 
a better one. 

The progress of humanity, the progress of all, 
not only of a favored few, is vastly important to 
our highest welfare. 

The blessings of love, health, happiness, a com- 
fortable living, and the opportunity for education, 
are the birthright of all; yet these privileges are 
denied to many. To deny them to any is wrong. 

Many people enter upon parenthood without any 
knowledge or conception of their responsibilities, 
and even totally regardless of such responsibilities. 
Lust, not love, is the real reason for a large per- 
centage of births. The time may come when most 
of the infants will be welcome arrivals, but as long 
as children are conceived in lust, so long may we 
expect the present conditions to continue. We 
give far more attention to improving plants and 
animals than we do to the bettering of our race. 
Probably we may not give proper attention to our 
own improvement until we learn to realize that the 
soul, and not the body, should be supreme; and 
that the body is merely a temporary habitation for 
the soul or spirit, as a house is a temporary abode 
of the body. 

Marriage should never be necessary as a means 
of livelihood. The present economic law, which 
makes it incumbent upon a woman to marry in 
order to obtain a living, is different in degree only 
from the law which compels a woman to become 
a prostitute to eke out an existence. In fact, in 
some instances the former condition is but little 
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better than the latter because of the indiscretions 
of husbands; but the women endure these enormi- 
ties rather than be thrown out into the world to 
starve. Such conditions are unnecessary, and it is 
to our shame that they exist. Marriage should be 
based on companionship, affection, adaptability and 
reciprocated love (not lust) ; and every individual 
should be financially independent. Women are 
many times forced into wifehood and motherhood 
through fear of want, or because of the importuni- 
ties of parents in their desire to rid themselves of 
the expense of keeping their daughters. 

To the average mind, it is extremely strange and 
absurd that we follow such a peculiarly unequal 
and unfair standard of morality. A man who has 
sown his wild oats, who has ruined innocent girls, 
or has contributed to their downfall, and who is a 
victim of the loathsome black plague, is welcomed 
with open and out-stretched arms into the best 
home§ and families, and is allowed to marry a 
chaste woman, forever to be a curse to her and to 
their children. But the girl who makes one false 
step ! What of her ? She is ostracized from decent 
society. She is driven to a life of shame and to 
an early death. And by whom? By the very 
parents who gave her life; by the parents who 
neglected to train her properly in childhood. 
Perhaps it was through ignorance that she erred. 
Perhaps she fell solely through lust; but if so, it 
was probably through lust that she was conceived, 
so the responsibility comes back to the parents; 
yet the poor girl must bear the blame for it all 
and be made to suffer for that which is not her 
fault. Is it fair? Is it just? Is it honest? Is it 
honorable? There should be but one moral stand- 
ard for both sexes, and that standard a high one. 

Prostitution is generally conceded to mean the 
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sale of self for money, the element of lust being 
secondary with those who thus barter themselves. 
If our competitive system of living were abolished 
there would be no need that women should earn a 
living in this manner, so prostitution would prob- 
ably cease. Aside from prostitution, however, lust 
will doubtless continue to exist, but it can be largely 
overcome by education and diet. 

It is our fault that girls in stores, and in other 
wage earning occupations, have to blight their souls 
and sell their bodies to aid them in paying for 
their maintenance. It is our fault that the slums 
exist and that there is so much sorrow and suffer- 
ing. It is our fault that there are so many poor 
people and an increasing number who are inordi- 
nately rich. Why are these our fault? For the 
reason that both the cause and the cure are in our 
hands. We take advantage of bargains and low 
prices in stores when we know that the employes 
who manufacture and sell those under-priced 
articles receive only a pittance of wages; yet we 
wonder why people go hungry and why girls go 
astray to stave off their hunger. We are respon- 
sible for these conditions because we continue our 
competitive system. 

Gradually humanity is becoming aroused to the 
fact that a large part of the present sorrow, suf- 
fering and want are unnecessary. Our great desire 
and effort should be directed to their extinction, 
or at least their marked diminution. 

Selfishness is now the dominating law of our 
being. If we should learn to forego a little of our 
selfishness, the result would not only be to our own 
advantage, but would accrue to the benefit of all. 

Nearly all public reforms are mere scratchings on 
the surface of improvement. They seek to reduce 
the effect instead of seeking to remove the cause. 



About all that charity and philanthropy do is 
slightly to relieve sorrow and suffering. The 
elimination of the cause is evidently beyond the 
range of their purpose. 

Although there are many expressions of desire 
that our economic system should be improved, yet 
there is usually a lack of definiteness of detail of 
a new system, as well as the manner of bringing 
about a change. Some people expect or look for 
or fear a sanguinary change; but that would be 
unnecessary, and would entail needless suffering. 
The transition from the crude to the improved 
could, and by all means should, be without physical 
harm to anybody. 
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The Remedy 

A complete and radical change in our economic 
system would be necessary to accomplish the best 
results, and that would involve the entire elimina- 
tion of all private and corporate ownership. 

The plan proposed is that the national govern- 
ment take possession of all industries, all means 
of transportation, all real estate, all possessions of 
individuals except distinctly personal effects, the 
exception being up to a certain valuation only; in 
fact everything of value in the country would be 
owned by the government. No compensation would 
be given to anybody for the taking over of these 
things, for they would then be owned by all the 
people for the benefit of all. 

While all land and real property would be owned 
by the government, yet it must be remembered that 
the people would constitute the government, so the 
people, in the mass, instead of individuals, would be 
the real owners. 

The government would provide a living for 
everyone. Every individual up to five years of age 
would receive a certain compensation; from five to 
fifteen years an increased amount; from fifteen to 
twenty-five years a still larger sum. From twenty- 
five years and during the remainder of life the 
amount of the compensation would be stationary. 
Every person, both male and female, would receive 
such compensation. 

It will be objected that an equal income for all 
would not be just, because a cultured person has 
greater requirements than has an undeveloped indi- 
vidual. That objection is not so great as the 
objection to our present unequal division of wealth. 
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A happy medium between the two extremes could 
probably not be reached, for who would be com- 
petent to judge who should receive the larger and 
who the smaller income? 

Everything would be purchased from the govern- 
ment at cost price; and everyone would have the 
necessary money with which to buy those things, 
and might expend it as he preferred. 

The amounts of the various incomes would be 
in proportion to the cost of supplies, so that it 
would not matter whether the cost were high or 
low, as we should have sufficient funds to supply 
our needs in either case. Incomes proportionately 
as large as are now necessary for a comfortable 
living would not be required, for the present ex- 
cessive profits on goods, especially the middlemen's 
share, and in fact all profits, would be eliminated. 

Up to twenty-five years of age a person would 
be required to devote his or her time to obtaining 
a general education and a trade or profession. 

From twenty-five to forty-five years of age every 
person would be required to render services to the 
government equal to four hours a day, five days a 
week, forty weeks a year; although as much as 
four hours a day may not be found necessary. 
Requirements of crops and other conditions might 
necessitate an unequal division or delivery of this 
total time requirement, but no one would be com- 
pelled to work more than the allotted number of 
hours in any one day without his or her consent. 
Release from the requirement would be made only 
on account of ill health or other equally justifiable 
cause. No labor would be required of anyone after 
reaching the age of forty-five years. 

This system would not be paternalism. It does 
not mean that the government would say what we 
should do and think and eat and wear; but it does 
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mean that the government would manufacture and 
grow and provide what we want and need, and do 
it at the lowest cost and with the least possible 
expenditure of human energy. 

When the system should be introduced the 
change would be instantaneous, on the stroke of the 
clock, when all would cease their private ownership 
of property and the stipulated incomes would begin. 
With proper preparation the change need cause no 
unusual confusion, but any that might occur at first 
would be no more harmful than the panics and 
great strikes of the present era. 

Every individual would receive his or her remit- 
tance on identification only, which would be by 
means of name, number, photograph, description 
and signature. This information would be revised 
each year, and the method would avoid practically 
all likelihood of one person's receiving, either by 
fraud or error, that which belonged to another. 

A system of bookkeeping would, of course, be 
established containing an account with each indi- 
vidual, which would show not only the money paid 
to each person, but also the amount of work per- 
formed by each, the time spent in education if 
under working age, or the excuse, if any, for the 
non-performance of work. The purpose would not 
be to deprive anyone of his income, but to insist on 
the performance of work. These accounts would 
be regularly checked over by auditors from the seat 
of the central government. 

As every person would receive an absolute com- 
pensation at stated intervals of say every month or 
every three months, no one person would be depend- 
ent on another for the means of obtaining a living. 
As the mere fact of existence itself would entitle 
everyone to an income to maintain life, so death 
would entitle everyone to funeral expenses from 



the government. Furthermore, there would Ix: no 
such distinction as rich and poor, because all would 
receive the same amounts. There wouM be no 
occasion for charitv, for the cause of it would cease 
to exist. There would be no poor, no slums, no 
poverty. 

A man would then need no greater income than 
a woman, for he would have only himself to pro- 
vide for. Children would also have their separate 
incomes. 

Ever}'one would have an equal opjjortunity so 
far as income and obtainable advantages would be 
concerned. Native abilitv would be the onlv ad- 
vantage one person would have over another. Some 
would expend the surplus part of their incomes, 
beyond necessar}* requirements for food, clothing, 
shelter and early education, for such things as 
advanced education, entertainment, travel, or attrac- 
tive dwellings, which are the so-called moderate 
luxuries, as their individual tastes might dictate: 
but it would be impossible to expend more than 
their legitimate incomes unless some others should 
be so foolish as to share their funds with the 
spendthrifts. 

There would be no need to save money for old 
age, for we should be entitled to a stated compen- 
sation from birth until death. 

Very little, if anything, would be absolutely free, 
thereby giving to each individual the opportunity of 
choice along almost every line. 

There would be sufficient provisions and supplies 
in the country for all, so there would be no occasion 
for any one's lacking the necessaries of life or even 
the moderate luxuries. Nobody would or could be 
possessed of excessive luxuries, for no one would 
have the means to obtain them. 

There would be no property rights by inheritance, 
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relationship or marriage, for no one would have any 
property, except a few personal effects, to convey to 
anyone else. Such money or other possessions as 
one might have, would revert to the government 
absolutely at death. 

Under government control, farming would be 
carried on more scientifically than is possible by 
individual effort. The land would yield more abun- 
dantly, for the soil would not be so ruthlessly 
impoverished as now. 

We should then have pure foods, honest weights 
and reliable goods. There would be no incentive to 
adulteration, short weight, or inferior quality. 

Individuals would not be allowed to sell an)^hing 
except to the government, and they would receive 
nothing more than time credits for same, except 
that articles actually bought from the government 
by the individuals themselves might be paid for 
in cash. 

If at any time the supplies in the hands of the 
government should become excessive,, the natural 
way to make a reduction would be to diminish the 
number of hours of work required from each indi- 
vidual ; or if there should be a shortage of supplies 
the number of hours required could be slightly 
increased. The supplies of different classes of 
articles could be regulated by the shifting of labor. 

Work for each person would be assigned and 
compelled, the duties being appointed by a com- 
mission. The workers would be permitted to make 
first, second, third and fourth choices of the kind 
of labor or profession they desired to follow. 

People would not be selected haphazard for the 
occupations assigned to them. During the years 
devoted exclusively to education they would be 
prepared for one or more lines of work. Before 
entering upon the more important branches of 
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employment they would be required to pass exami- 
nations, and the selections would be made on merit 
only, by a non-partisan commission. The commis- 
sion would have before it only the records of the 
individuals, without knowing who the persons 
actually were. 

Women would be trained for work the same as 
men, though not necessarily for the same occupa- 
tions. Housekeeping and homemaking, however, 
would be in the curriculum of both. A woman 
actually occupied as a housewife or fulfilling the 
duties of motherhood, or devoting herself to the 
care of her children, would be exempt from all other 
work requirements. 

Objections will be made that no persons could be 
obtained to do the menial or unpleasant work. That 
class of work would be reduced to a minimum by 
the introduction of improved methods. There would 
then be no motive for exploiting ignorant hand 
labor instead of using improved machinery to per- 
form the work. If there should be any unpleasant 
labor, the sting could be removed by prosecuting 
the task under vastly more favorable conditions 
than are now in vog^e. 

This system would place women on an absolute 
equality with men, where they belong. Indeed, if 
there were any difference it would be in favor of 
women, for they have the stronger spiritual natures, 
and the spiritual side of individuals would have far 
greater significance under the new era than it has 
now, because more time would be available for its 
development. It should be understood, however, 
that the term "spiritual natures" is not intended to 
apply to denominational religion as it exists today. 

All persons, both male and female, over the age 
of twenty years, except those declared mentally 
incompetent, would have the right to vote on all 
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questions. A temporary exception to this privilege 
would be in regard to those who could not read 
and write our language. 

The people would rule, and rule in fact. They 
would probably elect citizens of unusual ability and 
foresight as directors, who in turn would appoint 
the minor officials and clerks. All elected and 
appointed directors, legislators, officials and sub- 
ordinates would be subject to the recall vote of the 
people at any time. All legislators would be elected 
by the direct vote of the people. 

The initiative and referendum would be distin- 
guishing features, but their use would probably 
seldom be necessary, because the people's represen- 
tatives would doubtless actually represent them, for 
the representatives would not be dependent upon 
the emoluments of their offices for a living. 

In making appointments to important positions, 
seniority in rank would be a very minor considera- 
tion. Fitness and ability to perform the duties 
would be the basis of selection. 

Offenders against the laws of the country would 
be punished, not by incarceration, but by isolation 
in penal colonies, where they would be compelled to 
work for their keep. The object of such punish- 
ment would not be vindictive, but reformative; not 
to make more criminals, but to make better citizens. 

Capital punishment would be abolished, for we 
have no right to take the life of another. Mur- 
derers would probably be required to live in colo- 
nies by themselves, entirely isolated from other 
classes of prisoners. They would be little, if any, 
expense to the government, because they would be 
required to work so as to provide a living not only 
for themselves, but for their guards as well. 

The possession by any person of more than could 
have been received during the life of that person, or 
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even over seventy-five per cent of the amount, would 
of itself be evidence of fraud or crime, and would 
not only be punishable, but the government would 
take away from such person the excess amount. 

One of the punishable offenses under such a 
system would be the refusal to perform one's 
allotted share of work, and the punishment would 
probably be the enforced requirement of that labor, 
for a period, at no more compensation than mere 
modest keep and twenty-five per cent of the regular 
income. 

In cases of flagrant transgression of the laws 
regarding marriage, or of individuals who were 
victims of the black plague or of any incurable 
diseases, sterilization of both men and women would 
be resorted to. This would deprive them of their 
procreative faculty, yet not otherwise impair them 
either physically or mentally. Sterilization is a 
fact, not merely a theory. It has been tried and 
found successful. 

In the new era, anything which would cause 
injury without compensating good, would be elimi- 
nated. Intoxicating liquors do cause untold injury, 
both to drinkers and to innocent persons, and there 
is no compensating good; therefore intoxicants 
would be abolished. 

The government would, of course, provide the 
money to be used. Reserves of silver and gold 
would be unnecessary except for foreign transac- 
tions. All that would be needed would be reserves 
of supplies for the wants of the people. 

An improvement on our present system of money 
could doubtless be made by issuing coupons to each 
individual, bearing the persons's serial number and 
the date of issue. Each coupon would be signed 
before being used. As purchases would be made 
from the government only, it is believed such a 
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monetary system would avoid many abuses, possible 
under our existing method. 

If through crop failures, or any other causes, there 
should be threatened shortages of the means of live- 
lihood in any particular localities, the government 
could bring supplies from other sections of the 
country, for such a system as here suggested must 
necessarily be national-wide; and the people could 
purchase those supplies because they would have 
the money with which to do so. Their incomes 
would not be dependent upon local crop or industrial 
conditions. 

Under the new era a vast amount of the present 
labor of the world would be abolished by the 
elimination of a large percentage of the unnecessary 
or unproductive work and the introduction of im- 
proved methods and machinery and better ways of 
performing labor. The plan here suggested would 
do away with such occupations as insurance, bank- 
ing and real estate ; and would reduce many which 
are necessary but now competitive, such as medi- 
cine, law, ministry, and all lines of merchandising, 
manufacturing and transportation. Much of the 
work now done in the world is unnecessary because 
of duplication brought about by our competitive 
system. 

Some people will object to such a change in our 
economic relations on account of the additional time 
which individuals would have to themselves, so- 
called "idle time." What about the present wealthy 
idlers ? The change would certainly tend to equalize 
the amount of time each person would have to 
himself or herself. The added time at each person's 
disposal would be spent according to one's own 
wishes, and, it is safe to say, it would be used 
at least no more harmfully than at present. It is 
believed the tendency would be toward improve- 
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ment, for there would be more opportunity and 
incentive to carry out the hopes and ideals which 
are latent in almost every person. 

Except as otherwise mentioned, home life under 
the new system would probably be continued as at 
present, although the different individuals making 
up the home would be on an equal footing 
financially. 

The marriage laws of the country would be 
vastly improved. There would be a physical exami- 
nation, and educational, mental and personal adapta- 
bility tests to which all applicants would be obliged 
to submit, and which they would be obliged to pass 
before receiving licenses. There would be further 
educational tests before parents would be permitted 
to rear their children. The failure of parents to 
pass such tests would result in the rearing of their 
children in institutions, which would be far superior 
in educational and training advantages to most of 
the homes of the present day, for they would be in 
charge of attendants naturally adapted to the care 
of children. The education would not be merely 
intellectual, but would be physical as well ; it would 
teach them how to live, which few people know 
thoroughly at the present time. 

Newspapers and periodicals would be issued by 
the government upon petition of a sufficient number 
of individuals to warrant the expense of publication, 
and the journals would be continued as long as 
purchased or subscribed for by a sufficient number 
of people. The subscribers would have the right 
to select their own editorial management, thereby 
giving opportunity for the free expression of views. 
No government officials would be permitted to sup- 
press publications. They could be suppressed only 
by a majority vote of the people in the territory 
where they circulate, or the territory in which two- 
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thirds of the circulation extends. If journals were 
once suppressed they could be issued nowhere else, 
and the editorial management would not be per- 
mitted to resume elsewhere, unless a majority of 
the people in the territory where the publication or 
management was to resume should vote favorably 
thereon. 

Many will say that such a system would diminish 
the incentive to invention. Not so. Today the 
inventors have hard roads to travel. In order to 
make it possible for inventors to work out their 
problems to the best advantage, the government 
would furnish machine shops and laboratories which 
would be rented out at nominal sums for such 
periods as might be desired. 

Under the new regime each invention would be 
submitted to a commission, or perhaps to two or 
three different commissions, to be passed upon for 
its utility and practicability. The decision would be 
made solely upon the merit of the invention, for the 
commissions would not know the name of the 
inventor until the decision were reached. It would 
not be necessary to submit the invention to more 
than one commission, unless prior ones should 
decide unfavorably. If a favorable decision were 
reached, the invention would then be manufactured 
by the government, and the article would be used 
or sold, as might be the case. If the invention 
should be accepted, the commission would also 
decide as to its value, and the inventor would receive 
credit therefor to the extent of one, three, six or 
twelve months' time, as the case might warrant. 
The credit would mean that he would be excused 
from the usual labor requirement for the period 
of time credited to him. Time credits could be 
transferred either in whole or in part between hus- 
bands and wives only, although other transfers 
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could be allowed by the commission that granted 
the credit. 

If an invention should be refused by three suc- 
cessive commissions, the inventor would be at liberty 
to have the government manufacture the article at 
his own expense, and he could give it away, but 
he would be prohibited from selling it. If the 
invention should prove successful and of utility for 
a certain length of time by a certain number of 
users, an appeal could then be made to a superior 
commission for the consideration of inventions, and 
if it were accepted the inventor would be entitled to 
fifty per cent more time credit than he would have 
been entitled to at first, and also to the return to 
him of the cost of manufacture. 

These same general rules would also apply to the 
publication of books of all kinds, and to ideas for 
the betterment of the government and the general 
welfare. 

Inventions and improvements for the better per- 
forming of our necessary labor would be encour- 
aged, instead of being suppressed, as is often done 
at present by many corporations with money 
invested in certain less efficient equipments, and 
also by many of the present government officials. 
The plan suggested would not destroy initiative on 
the part of individuals, but would rather increase it, 
because the desire for praise, position and power is 
inherent in many; and such an economic system 
would offer greater opportunity for its exercise. 

Some will say that it would be impossible to 
secure competent managers for the government 
enterprises because of the compensation's being no 
greater for the more responsible work. The natural 
ambition of individuals for positions of trust and 
responsibility would doubtless overcome any such 
danger. 
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The fact that some people now give their time, 
money and skill to the public in behalf of the com- 
mon people, is at least some indication that similar 
skill would be freely given to the government when 
the opportunities for good would be even greater 
than at present. 

Since the government would then be the owner 
of all land and other property, a vast proportion of 
the present litigation and its attendant injustice and 
abuses would be eliminated. Judges for the settle- 
ment of personal disputes, and the few personal 
property rights which would then exist, would prob- 
ably be selected on a different basis from that on 
which they are selected at present, and would be 
subject to recall. Tenure of office would continue 
during good behavior. 

Dwellings would be owned by the government 
and rented to individuals, the amount of rent vary- 
ing according to the size, location and quality of 
the house. Occupancy of a house would give a 
tenant prior right to continue therein as against 
other applicants. The rent of no house could be 
increased on a then present tenant unless the tenant 
should receive one year's prior notice of such 
increase. Rents would be payable monthly or quar- 
terly to correspond with the payment of compensa- 
tion by the government. A tenant could vacate a 
dwelling at the end of any such period. No indi- 
viduals would be permitted to purchase dwellings, 
as private ownership would not only be unnecessary, 
but would be adverse to the public welfare. The 
size and quality of a house occupied would depend 
upon the number of people who would reside under 
that roof, and upon the portion of their incomes 
they might wish to spend for that purpose. • 

There would be no household servants as we un- 
derstand that term today. Servers would of course 
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exist in public places, but they would be on a social 
and financial equality with the served. In private 
homes, the home-makers would have to be their own 
servers, but food supplies and housekeeping would 
be so modernized that the task would then be an 
easier one than it is with servants at present. 

There is no reason why hotels and restaurants 
should not be maintained as now, barring, of course, 
the ultra expensive establishments. They would 
be owned and operated by the government. Such 
places would be established upon petition of a suffi- 
cient number of people to warrant them, or as 
necessity might otherwise demand. 

The practice of tipping would be largely, if not 
wholly, abolished, for the motive would be lacking. 
Tipping is but little else than the giver's endeavor- 
ing to make the receiver believe that the former has 
more money than he knows what to do with, and 
more than the receiver possesses. As everyone 
would know what everyone else receives, and every- 
one would receive, according to age, the same 
income, there would be no object in tipping. Our 
present-day grafting would doubtless be eliminated, 
as the cause of it would in large measure cease to 
exist. 

The observance of one day in seven as a day of 
rest and recreation is necessary for our physical well 
being, and under the new era it would be observed 
with perhaps even greater rigor than now. Each 
person would also have an additional holiday every 
week, for labor would be required only five out of 
every seven days. 

Factory labor and kindred employments would 
probably have as pleasant surroundings as office 
and clerical employments have today; at least, the 
former would be vastly improved over what they 
are now. 
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Of course all the work done would not be actually 
productive as we understand that term, for there 
would be teachers, preachers and administrators. 
There would be physicians also, but their duty 
would be to keep the people well rather than cure 
them after they have fallen ill. 

The expenditure of labor to provide necessaries 
and moderate luxuries would be so slight that public 
improvements could then be carried on to an extent 
that is now beyond our comprehension. A stupen- 
dous system of inland waterways for freight and 
passenger transportation would probably be one of 
the first great public enterprises undertaken. 

Conservation, irrigation and all public work 
would receive proper and prompt attention. The 
government would have the motive, the men and 
the means to carry out such plans and projects. 
The water-power of the country would be developed 
to generate electricity, and to such an extent that 
all rail and inland water transportation would be 
electrically operated. Electricity would probably be 
used entirely for light, heat and power, thereby 
doing away with coal and abolishing the dangers 
incident to coal mining. 

Railroads and similar enterprises would be run 
for the best interests of the people; not for stock- 
holders, as at present. Efficient safety appliances 
and all modern devices would, of course, be 
installed, for the people would be the real owners 
and would require the best equipment obtainable. 

Cities, counties and states would be mere sub- 
divisions of the national government, and would be 
conducted somewhat as branches of large corpora- 
tions are now operated. For their maintenance 
they would be entitled to administrators, labor and 
supplies in proportion to their population. 

The question of foreign immigration would prob- 
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ably be a difficult one to solve, but it could be solved. 
The total number of immigrants admitted to the 
country would doubtless be restricted. Those ad- 
mitted would have to undergo a rigid health inspec- 
tion, would have to be able to perform their allotted 
share of labor, and pass an educational test, varying 
according to age. Within a defined period after 
their arrival they would be compelled to be able to 
read and write our language, otherwise they would 
be deported. With such a requirement it would 
doubtless be found they would study our language 
before their arrival here. 

The many co-operative organizations throughout 
the country illustrate the tendency of the times 
toward advancement. The plan here set forth 
would be national-wide co-operation. The people 
are rapidly being prepared for such an era, and the 
change will doubtless come sooner than is now 
anticipated. 

The splendid achievements of various public- 
service commissions are illustrations of what can 
be accomplished for the public good if the work is 
properly conducted. They give a faint idea what 
the results would be if our competitive and selfish 
manner of living were abandoned. 

Some people will object to this plan because they 
regard it as too ideal, and will claim it can never 
be adopted. Advanced thinking along all lines, both 
by the masses and the classes, is becoming the rule 
instead of the exception. Views are now held, ex- 
pressed and accepted, which a few years ago would 
have been derided and scorned. A campaign of 
education would bring about changed conditions in 
a much briefer time than we now imagine possible. 

It will be insisted that such a system as here out- 
lined could never be introduced, or successfully 
carried on if once started. It can be made a success, 
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